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Churchmen Sponsor Puzzle Contest 


A puzzle contest under the auspices of the American 
Church Union has recently been offered to the public. 
(The Union, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
is an unofficial national organization of clergy and laity 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church with a special con- 
cern for the Anglo-Catholic tradition.) The details of the 
contest: are being handled by Keith Sutton of Brooklyn, 
a nationally known puzzle expert. One member of the 
board of the American Church Union, Rev. Charles 
Howard Graf, rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
New York, has resigned from the board because of his 
opposition to the proposal. 

Cash prizes will total $50,000. Each contestant must 

contribute to the American Church Union in order to be 
eligible for a prize. The amount contributed will deter- 
mine the size of the prize a contestant is eligible to win. 
First prize for those who contribute $6.00 is $6,000; 
those who contribute $18 are eligible for two first prizes, 
totalling $20,000. A special “promptness bonus” entitles 
the lucky winner to the choice of a “real ranch mink 
coat,” a Czdillac convertible, or an additional $5,000. 
_ Rev. Albert J. duBois, executive director of the Amer- 
ican Church Union, has stated, according to the Living 
Church (Milwaukee, Wis.), March 27, 1955, that when 
the plan was submitted it was carefully studied by three 
prominent lawyers. “We found that the plan was en- 
tirely within the law and was not a gambling enterprise. 
There is no element of lottery in the contest... . The 
rules are set forth completely and entirely in the reply 
to the request for information. .. . 

“The next step was to study the plan from the stand- 
point of morality and Christian ethics.” Two theologians, 
five bishops, and the superiors of three of the largest 
Episcopal religious orders, and “the leaders of our Chris- 
tian Sociology group were consulted.” (It seems that 
these have not been further identified.) 

_ Informal meetings of “key clergy and laity” were held 
in several cities though no votes were taken. Most of the 
regional branches approved the plan but the Southwest 
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branch opposed it. The decision to undertake the contest 
was made at a board meeting on January 11, 1955, with 
one dissenting vote. 

Three Episcopal periodicals, Living Church, Forth 
(New York) and Episcopal Churchnews (Richmond, 
Va.), have “refused advertising for the contest, which will 
be widely advertised in secular publications throughout 
the country.” 

Fr. Charles Howard Graf, the dissenting member of 
the board, stated his case in the same issue of Living 
Church: “The usual method in this type of contest, Fr. 
Graf says, is to show in the advertisement an easy puzzle, 
and invite the reader to write for the complete rules of 
the contest. When he does this, a set of easy puzzles is 
sent him, along with the rules which indicate that he must 
pay a fee to enter the contest. The prizes are later paid 
out from the money collected in fees, but, in practice, only 
after the contestant has been required to solve a number of 
puzzles which are much more difficult than those which he 


saw in the original advertisement. . . . The arrangement, 
as presented to the Council of the ACU, provides that 
after the expenses of the contest ... are . . . paid, the 


ACU will receive 90 per cent of the remaining profit. It 
was understood, however, that Mr. Sutton would him- 
self put up the working capital, so that the ACU would 
not take any risk of loss. Other expenses in the contest 
(mainly advertising) are expected to amount to about 
$100,000.” Father Graf comments that the “proposal to 
sponsor it was introduced without having any committee 
appointed to investigate the advisability of doing so.” 

The National Better Business Bureau’s position on puz- 
zle contests was studied before the proposal was adopted. 
The Bureau does not object to puzzle contests but does 
object to those “come-on contests” which use easy puzzles 
as “bait.” The American Church Union says that this does 
not apply to the present proposal. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the details of the plan were not submitted to 
the Bureau in advance for its evaluation, although at the 
January meeting Fr. Graf urged that this be done. 

In a statement to his congregation on April 3 Fr. Graf 
estimated that four out of five dollars “contributed” must 
go towards expenses if the ACU is to profit to the ex- 
tent of $100,000. “It is evident that 80 per cent of the 
‘contributions’ will go to Mr. Keith Sutton, to his adver- 
tising agency,” and for other expenses. These figures, Fr. 
Graf notes, have been called “inaccurate,” but no others 
have been supplied. He commented: “If the contest is a 
failure, if less than $315,000 is grossed, then the ACU 
will receive not one cent. How, in conscience, can a 
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Church organization take such a gamble with its reputa- 
tion, and contributors’ money ?” He finds “this contest . . . 
barely legal, hardly legitimate, and highly unethical.” 

In this connectior it may be noted that a contestant in 
an earlier contest brought a court action against Mr. Sut- 
ton because the rules had been changed toward the end of 
the contest. This, it was claimed, was a violation of con- 
tract. The Appellate Division of the New York State Su- 
preme Court (First Department) on February 15, 1955, 
ruled that this was a case for a damage suit for breach of 
contract, not an equity case. But it added: “The contests 
... barely fall short of violation of the anti-lottery and 
anti-gambling statutes,” and noted the “high pressure sale 
of puzzle aids [also published by Mr. Sutton] while the 
contest was pending.” (Samuel Presser v. Keith S. Sutton. 
New York Law Journal, March 21, 1955.) 

In a statement to Advertising Age (Chicago), April 4. 
1955, S. Duane Lyon, chairman of the Union's fund- 
raising committee and head of the agency which handles 
Mr. Sutton’s advertising, said that ‘74 magazines are car- 
rying ads for the contest, including Timely Women’s 
Group, Secrets Romance Group, My Romance Group, 
Marvel Comic Group, Confidential and Dell Men's 
Group.” 

Advertising Age, April 11, commented editorially that 
“the brickbat of the week was earned by S. Duane Lyon 

. for expressing the opinion that it was not proper for 
Father Graf to talk ‘from the pulpit about such a mun- 
dane thing as a puzzle contest,’ and for chiding a religious 
magazine which refused to accept the puzzle advertising as 
‘un-Christian’ by saying: ‘Now, come, come ; who are they 
to say it’s un-Christian?’”’ The magazine heartily disap- 
proves of such puzzle contests, legal or not. 

“But we don’t believe their legality has very much to do 
with their use. Because we don’t believe they are ethical, 
and we object to churches and charities using a type of 
advertising which raises even the slightest question of 
ethics or good taste... . 

“Churchmen of all faiths, and charitable souls of all 
persuasions, seem to us not at all backward in condemn- 
ing the mores of the general population ; and not a few of 
them have managed to hint, at one time or another, at 
the ‘deplorable ethics’ of certain kinds of advertisers and 
advertisements. 

“... It continues to amaze us that those whose conduct 
in all regards should be above suspicion are so willing to 
use fund-raising devices which smack of the carnival 
come-on. Most commercial advertisers wouldn’t dare touch 
this sort of thing, because they know they’d be severely 
censured. But religious and charitable groups apparently 
believe it’s all right for them to use devices of doubtful 
ethical virtue because they’re being used ‘in a good cause.’ 

“This strikes us as moral sophistry of the highest order, 
if there is such a thing.” 


A New Religion? 


“Have We a New Religion?” is the title of Paul Hutch- 
inson’s article on the “surge of faith” in this country in 
Life (New York), April 11, 1955. Dr. Hutchinson, editor 
of the Christian Century, assembles many data to show 
that “the American people are showing a livelier than usual 
interest in religion.” Among these he notes the increase in 
church membership, church building, and contributions to 
churches ; the interest of magazine readers in articles on 
religion; the sales of the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible; and religious motion picture films. 


This interest in religion is shared by all groups from 
the high-brow to the low-brow, he writes. “The high- 
brows must at least pretend to understand the theological 
writings of Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich and Jacques 
Maritain. ... 

“Among the low-brows, perennial religious interest is 
at present showing in so-called ecstatic sects, which spe- 
cialize in faith-healing, speaking in unknown tongues, 
spiritualistic séances, or even practices as outlandish as 
snake-handling. .. .” The “capture of the juke box” by 
religious songs is, the writer suggests, “perhaps the most, 
accessible evidence of religion’s appeal to our low-brow 
instincts.” The phenomenon of religious stirring is, hoyy- 
ever, “most striking” among the middle-brows. 

The “cult of reassurance” is “a flocking to religion, es- 
pecially in middle-class circles, for a renewal of confidence 
and optimism at a time when these are in short supply. 
... It is a cult of affirmation (‘positive thinking’) and a 
rejection of all contemporary cults of denial.” The nation, 
Dr. [lutchinson says, is “full of confused persons who 
feel that there is something wrong, something deeply un- 
satisfying, about the lives they are living but would have 
trouble saying what it is and even more trouble in discov- 
ering what to do about it... . ' 

‘lor victims of this malady of the times .. . the cult of 
reassurance has some undeniable benefits to offer and some 
therapeutic methods of very debatable worth.” To some 
extent this “cult of reassurance” represents a balancing 
rapprochement to psychology “using a good deal of the 
jargon of psychology, with a dusting of Christian or ‘re- 
ligions’ phrases, to persuade man that he need have no 
sense of personal insufficiency or recognize any limits to 
the bounds of his achievement.” 

The “cult of reassurance” is “a sort of alliance between 
one aspect of religion, the ‘I will fear no evil’ aspect, and 
depth psychology to overcome modern personality disinte- 
grations. . . . Wisely encouraged, protected against super- 
ficial exploitation, it could become one of the healthiest 
factors in our national life.” This concern with men’s 
“inner problems” is “legitimate” but “the results have 
often been ambiguous, to put it mildly.” There has been 
“an immediate popular response.” But “criticism is grow- 
ing. Some of it comes from psychologists, concerned for 
the scientific integrity of their work. ... And some of the 
criticism comes from ministers, who fear that this new 
school of preaching leaves out of account some of the 
deepest and most vital elements of classical religion, Jew- 
ish as well as Christian.” 

In spite of all the good it may accomplish for some 
people, the writer says that “this cult of reassurance” 
lacks—at least in most of its literature and in the popular 
understanding of its message—vital elements in the Chris- 
tian doctrine of salvation. That doctrine has always held 
that man, the sinner, can only be saved by a great redemp- 
tive act on the part of God to release him from his guilt 
and to free him from his addiction to sin. . . . What to- 
day’s cult of reassurance most lacks—and indeed disavows 
—is a sense of life’s inevitable failures. . . . But Chris- 
tianity, in the most profound sense, is a religion for fail- 
ures,” 

The writer then turns his attention to Dr. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale. Tribute is paid to his amazing popularity as 
preacher, writer, and speaker. “He was one of the first 
ministers to try to link psychology with the work of the 
church.” Dr. Peale and Dr. Smiley Blanton developed to- 
gether the clinic which has now become the American 
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Foundation of Religion and Psychiatry, which served 
a new persons from September, 1953, to September, 

54. 

Dr, Hutchinson finds the following points to the credit 
of “this cult.” 

“1. It has contributed much to ending a period of wide- 
spread indifference to the church and religion. . . . 

“2, It has helped along the clerical discovery . . . of the 
bearing of modern psychology on the church's responsi- 
bility for the cure of souls... . 

“3. By its very shortcomings it has promoted the de- 
velopment of ‘counseling’ based on trained psychological 
ovservation as a legitimate and growing aspect of pastoral 
ser Vice, 

“4, Some people are helped. .. . 

“5. This cult is making a contribution to the survival 
of American optimism. . . .” 

Dr. Hutchinson finds the cult of reassurance dangerous 
in the following ways: 

ad Religion is always headed for a fall when an at- 
tempt is made to make it a too-simple, too-magical solution 
for ali man’s problems. . . . 

“2, Reliance on a set formula for dealing with the in- 
finite ills which distress mankind exposes religion to the 
consequence when the formula does not work. . . . 

“3, The church is never more surely preparing the way 
for its own future discomfiture than when it succumbs to 
the tentptation to attract a following by evading the dark 
facts ot human failure and frustration and the ruthless- 
ness of society... . 


“The response to the ‘cult of reassurance’ is a reminder 
of how universal is man’s hunger for hope. But hope will 
not survive long if it refuses to take account of the defeats, 
the heartbreak and the inevitable limitations of life. This 
is the critical point at which the ‘new religion’ . . . must 
have what psychological insights it possesses rectified and 
reinforced by that most profound of all religious insights, 
put into words by the Teacher of Nazareth: ‘For whoever 
would save his life will lose it, but whoever loses his life 
for my sake and the gospel’s’—in other words, in seeking 
to discern and serve the purposes of God—‘will save it.’ ” 


The Sale of Time for Religion 


The National Broadcasting Company is now selling 
time for religious programs, according to the New York 
Times, March 20, 1955. Beginning on March 20 the Bap- 
tist Hour of the Southern Baptist Convention was broad- 
cast over four owner-operated N.B.C. stations. The for- 
mer policy of the Company was: “Religious organizations 
are given time without charge for the presentation of pro- 
grams devoted specifically to religion.” 

Free time is still being given for religious programs. 
A spokesman for N.B.C. is quoted as follows: 

“We're trying out the plan on our owned-and-operated 
stations only, not the network. Some of our affiliates have 
carried paid religious programs for years. And a few 
months ago we experimented on our own station in Cleve- 
land with a religious program paid for by a local church 
group. The program attracted much favorable comment.” 

No decision has yet been reached in regard to programs 
over the network. However, time was sold to a prohibition 
advocate last November. 

A spokesman at Columbia Broadcasting System said, 
according to the Times: 

“ ‘We have not sold time to religious groups so far, but 
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we're in the process of reviewing our old policy. 1 don't 
know if we'll make changes or not.’ ” 

The thinking of the networks, the Times notes, “now 
is toward selling time” for religion. 


The Cross of the Church 


The Christian Church must also face the cross, writes 
Canon Roger Lloyd in the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
March 31, 1955. He says: “So far as one observer can 
interpret a Church's mind, it seems that as a corporate 
body we are very ready to face the cross but wholly un- 
certain of what that phrase means in terms of corporate 
action today.” There is no “convincing demonstration” of 
either the character of that cross or what to do about the 
evils that disturb men’s minds. 

“Yet the inchoate but widespread instinct that the times 
are calling every church to a quite special act of sacrifice 
seems obviously true, and the fact that we can retusn on'y 
a dusty answer to the question—what sacrifice ?—does not 
deny the truth... . We are in the middle of a tremendous 
social revolution, the results of which, so far, seem to be 
much more good than bad. It is within this revolutionary 
process rather than in detached isolation from it that a 
twentieth-century church must claim God’s kingdom. Are 
the times demanding of churches that they should be cor- 
porately inside and belonging to the modern revolutionary 
movement? That seems hardly true now of any church. 
If it was to become true, heaven knows what sacrifices it 
would mean, but they would not be easy or small. What 
we urgently need is a whole lot of voluntary working par- 
ties who, by prolonged prayer and discussion, would try to 
find the way to deliver this whole conception from intol- 
erable vagueness.” 


The Church of England Newspaper (London) com- 
mented editorially on this statement in the April 1, 1955, 
issue. It said in part: “Only too often it seems as if the 
Church, through its spokesmen, is belabouring society 
from a position of detachment, with a big stick instead of 
offering a creative contribution from inside. . . . Efforts 
are being made to bring about the necessary identification 
but nobody has yet managed to discover exactly how and 
at what points the church should make it. The church's 
leadership is not so much oblivious as perplexed. 

“Because of this uncertainty much, if not most, of the 
Christian thought and action devoted to the social ques- 
tion, is running into the sand. Possibly some of it is even 
returning upon itself and ending in greater frustration 
than ever. Our thinking is ineffective mainly because the 
prior question of what we should be thinking about is 
still unsettled. Just how and where should we be making 
an impact ?” 


“A Christian View of UNESCO” 


The churches should cooperate with UNESCO, Sir 
Kenneth Grubb, chairman of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, writes in an article un- 
der the caption above in the Church of England News- 
paper (London), February 4, 1955. Sir Kenneth attended 
the Eighth General Conference of UNESCO at Monte- 
video. Seventy-two states are now members of the organ- 
ization; seven of these are Communist. UNESCO is, 
therefore, “among the most comprehensive in membership 
of all the official international agencies of today. Moreover, 
in UNESCO all states are sovereign: none is more sov- 
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ereign than another. The vote of Afghanistan is as good 
as the vote of the United States.” UNESCO is “less of a 
Western affair than an Assembly of the World Council.” 

The churches should take UNESCO seriously, “Ke- 
ligion is an essential constituent of culture.” Some of its 
projects are “of real practical importance for peace and 
justice and progress in the world.” Finally, its meetings 
are “admirable training grounds in international coopera- 
tion. It is much better to argue frankly with the Russians 
over the real meaning of a resolution . . . than to shoot.” 

There were five special observers from the Vatican, 
“men of great competence and skill.” Five of the national 
delegations included priests. There were also several lay- 
men with “active Catholic affiliations.” “The ‘Catholic 
vote,’ that is, the support of states whose culture and 
background is Catholic, in spite of occasional or recurrent 
waves of anticlericalisui is more immediately mobilisable 
... than the Protestant vote, if there is such a thing.” 

If there were any Protestant clergymen at Montevideo, 
Sir Kenneth did not meet them. The Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, the YMCA, and the YWCA all 
have consultative relationships with UNESCO. “The 
Churches’ Commission on International Affairs does a 
good deal of work on UNESCO projects month in, and 
month out, but it would need much greater resources if it 
were to handle the assignment properly.” The Vatican 
“fully realizes” the need for “a team of well-prepared per- 
sons” to handle “a large and complicated conference.” 

Sir Kenneth thinks that the Christian witness at such 
a conference may consist in “a recognition of the fact that 
reverence for truth and for personality must ever be held 
in fruitful relation. ... Often one must stand by and see 
things lamentable done by men of high ideals, and yet be- 
lieve that somehow good can be the final goal of all. One 
must often support a measure which is not even second- 
best but one of various evils. Men who do not admit the 
reality of sin will never understand this, for such men will 
inevitably believe the best of their highest efforts. 

“It is the confidence of unreflecting and self-assured 
idealism that may well destroy the world, and this is an 
attitude that takes a long time to work itself out of the 
blood.” 

The writer did rot find “any systematic hostility to a 
Christian viewpoint when relevantly, intelligently, and sin- 
cerely expressed.” He did find “a genuine desire that the 
Christian approach to the fundamental riddles posed by 
modern education, science and culture, should be more 
clearly and forcefully put.” 


“Where Are the Poor?” 


“Where are the poor? This is one of the startling ques- 
tions that I find being asked on this, as well as other of 
my trips across this so prosperous country.” The writer is 
Dorothy Day, editor of the Catholic Worker, New York, 
in that paper, January, 1955. 

Figures on migrant agricultural workers are often men- 
tioned, but the question is also asked : “Where is this great 
population? Who has seen them? Where do they live, 
under what conditions, . . . where do their children go to 
school, how do they take their recreation, where do they 
go to church?” 

Writing of the experiences of those operating the farms 
and houses of hospitality of the Catholic Worker move- 
ment : “We come across the waifs and strays, the lame and 
the halt who end up on the wayside and come in to us 


for a few days or weeks until they recover and go on 
with their wandering existence. . . . The farm laborers, 
working in those factories in the fields . . . also come to 
us.” These migrants have “no community of work, no 
chance at responsibility of ownership.” 

There is also poverty among numerous farmers who till 
small farms. Cities are reminded of their poor by news- 
paper accounts of fires in tenements and of deaths from 
defective heaters. 

Miss Day writes on: “What can we do, what is to be 
done? First of all, we can admit that our so-called Amer- 
ican way of life has meant great inequalities, and that 
there does indeed exist a great mass of poor and uner- 
ployed people who are in need of help in this country as 
well as abroad. We need to study ways to change the go- 
cial order, or at least admit to others whose work jt js, 
and who have the time and vocation to do it, that we need 
a balanced social order, where man will be closer t5 the 
land, where there is a possibility of ownership and respon- 
sibility, and work for young and old, and that security 
which ownership in industry would bring. We need to 
study the idea of credit unions and cooperatives, and small 
groups to work out the idea of family communities, and 
village communities, and decentralized living. We need to 
study as far as we are able, the entire distributist pro- 
gram. But together with this intellectual approach, we 
need to approach the problem directly and as Christians.” 

She also quotes Charles Malik, Ambassador of Lebanon 
to the United States, as saying in a commencenient ad- 
dress at Georgetown University last June: 

“Whatever may be the material need of other parts of 
the world, certainly one of the greatest needs of the West 
is for the virtue of poverty to be once again preached 
and practiced. .. . Again and again the poor lave been 
called blessed, and we may be sure that God can only ap- 
pear in our midst as one of the poor. It is difficuls to com- 
press a total problem . . . in one nutshell, but I am nearly 
persuaded that if only the West practiced voluntary pov- 
erty, all would be well with the world.” 


An Old Paragraph, and A New 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company has rewritten a para- 
graph in a pamphlet, So You Want a Better Job, partly 
as a result of public criticism by Norman Tiimmas. The 
pamphlet had been circulated since 1947 to applicants for 
jobs and to placement offices of colleges, according to 
Fortune, New York, March, 1955. 

The old pamphlet contained, in part, the following: 
“Personal views can cause a lot of trouble. Remember 
then to keep them always conservative. The ‘isms’ are 
out. Business being what it is, it naturally looks with dis- 
favor on the wild-eyed radical or even the moderate pink.” 

The new material includes the lines: “The world needs 
different viewpoints; blind conformity means stagnation. 
. . . Personal views, if advanced with vehemence, bit- 
terness, or ridicule, can complicate your relationships with 
your fellow workers.” 

Fortune observes in an editorial note: “But unfortu- 
nately, the original statement probably reflects quite accu- 
rately the present state of mind of many managers and 
would-be managers. . . . Fledgling executives not only 
tend to be wary of expressing strong political opinions, 
they often don’t seem to have any to express. The new 
pamphlet is unlikely to alter this depressing situation over- 
night... .” 
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